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THE NEW-FASHIONED PICNIC. 
BY J. F. COWAN. 


URRAH!” exclaimed 
Hal, as he broke out 
of the lecture-room 
of the church and 
joined a group of 
boys who were stand- 
ing under the trees 
waiting for the ad- 
journment of the 
afternoon meeting of 
teachers and officers; 
“we’re going to 

have something good, I tell you! No magic- 

lantern show or park promenade this time. Guess 

what they ’ve decided to give? You could n’t 

guess in a month. A real old-fashioned picnic. 

Yes, sir, — get wagons and a brass-band and drive 

to some grove and turn us loose there for a day. 

Won’t that be a real Christian thing for them to 

do after making us so tired of everything else? ”’ 

“ Just as much Christian as feeding the monkeys 
in the Zoo cakes when they have got tired of pea- 
nuts and won’t touch them any more,’’ commented 
Ned Saunders, in a cynical tone. 

“What ’s the matter with you, any way?” de- 
manded Hal; ‘<you don’t mean to insinuate that 
we are monkeys? ”’ 

“No; and if I am to take your idea just ad- 
vanced as a specimen, I can’t insinuate that we 
are very much Christian, either — not in the way 
Christ himself was when he was on earth,”’ 

‘Hello! Come and hear the renowned that-is- 
to-be reformer, the way-back primitive expounder 
of Christianity, Nedibus Saundersibus, explain his 
latest theories!’’ cried Hal, in good-natured de- 
rision. 

“You may poke all the fun you please, boys, 
but here we are, a lot of us; we go to the country 
every summer for a month or two; we ’re not par- 
ticularly stifled or baked or suffocated or anything 
of that sort in attic-chambers or cellars or brick 
houses without yards; most of us have cool ve- 
randas and homes with a bit of lawn and flowers, 
and some of us live right on the parks, or pass 
them every day. Now count on your fingers how 
many sickly children you see on the streets as 
you go home, whose faces would be pale if the dirt 
gave them any show to be, and whose only way 
to escape the heat is to sit on the shady side of 
the house for a portion of the day. And now the 
church is going to spend fifty dollars or so to 
send « lot of us fellows out to the country and 
stuff us with lemonade and chicken sandwiches 
and cake, just to make us think we have been 
good fellows and deserve it, when the city is full 
of people who never see the country or get a 
breath of fresh air or come in contact with green 
grass until they are put under it in the cemetery ; 
and you call that a Christian act, and so does the 
church, I suppose, but —” 

‘¢ But, —oh, come, you need n’t say the rest; 
a little silence will be eloquent for’the present 
after what we have listened to. You ought to be 
the preacher, Ned; you make me feel ashamed of 
myself and of all the rest of us, you excepted. 
Tell us just what you’re driving at, and I’m 
with you.” 

“And I!’? ‘And I!” came from half a 
dozen other boys, in the same breath, gathering 
around Ned. 

It was Ned’s turn to be embarrassed now. He 
shrank back, as though the position of leader- 
ship and apostle which his vehement speech had 


brought him took his breath away. 
little time to think first.” 

“Pshaw! You don’t need to think, you ’ve 
got the whole thing in your noggin now, — any 
fellow that can talk as you did!” 

“May be I put it a trifle too strong.” 

“ Not half biting enough; why, just think how 
Ingersoll or some of them fellows would put it. 
Come on now, this thing has got to be wiped out, 
and you’ve got to show us how to do it. The 
monkey isn’t going to have either peanuts or 
cake to-day; it is the babies that are to be fed.” 

“ Well, how does it strike you to try a new- 
fashioned picnic, —I mean a picnic for those 
who need to go to the country?” 

“First class! We could get more carriages 
and give the alley crowd one side of the grounds, 
and —’”’ 

“But that isn’t what I mean. To hire more 
wagons and take more people would n’t be any 
to our credit as Christians. The thing is for us 
not to be at that picnic, —just let those who need 
it go, — go in our places, — do you see?” 

.“T see; that would be better than mixing, and 
we could have an excursion or something —” 

“Stop! It isn’t the mixing. The Master 
would n’t have called it mixing to be one in such 
an assembly. No, there’s to be no excursion, 
either. You give up your pleasure to some one, 
and I’ll give up mine, and that’s what I mean 
by a new-fashioned picnic.” 

‘* Whew!” was the only response for a min- 
ute. The boys looked blankly at Ned, as if 
they doubted his sanity. 

“That ’s what I call a pretty straicht ceape of 
self-denial,” said Hal, at last. 

“And if we can’t stand that sort of self- 
denial, I propose that we take down the sign 
‘Christian.’ ” 

‘¢We might as well, I suppose, if we don’t 
intend to keep the poo Well ; what do you 
say, boys?” 

“JT say I’m one'to go in with Ned, and no 
whimpering about it.” 

‘¢ And I’m another.” 

“ And count me.” 

And so it was agreed, and the details were all 
worked out by the aid of some of the older ones; 
and the Philip Street Church gave a picnic that 
summer that was the talk of all the city, and 
commented on in many of the religious papers of 
the country, —a picnic in which those who gave 
it preferred others before self. 


* Give me a 


HOW JACK OUTWITTED THE FAIRIES. 
BY SUSIE M. BEST. 


ATE in the afternoon of a beautiful 
day in autumn, little Jack Dill, who 
lived on the outskirts of a small town 
in Ireland, was sent by his mother on 
: an errand to the village. It was one 

of Jack's greatest delights to be sent thither; 

there were so many splendid shop windows to 
gaze into, so many things to see and hear. 

As he went off, whistling gayly, he heard his 
thoughtful mother call after him: “Now, hurry, 
Jack dear, and you’ll be back before dark.” 
She knew Jack was somewhat cowardly, and 
afraid of being alone in the dark. 

“ All right, Mother,” he called back, and went 
trudging along his way. Soon he was in the 
town, and the first thing he saw that pleased 
him was a man playing bag-pipes, and oh! he was 
at once enchanted; for he was very fond of music. 
So he joined the crowd of boys following the 


‘musician, and went with them from door to door 


for some time. Then he stopped and looked at 
the pretty things in the shop windows. 

So taken up was he with the sights and sounds 
of the village, that he almost forgot the errand 
upon which his mother had sent him. Happen- 
ing to glance at the western sky, he was alarmed 
to see that the great banks of clouds which only a 
few moments ago had glittered like gold in the 
bright blaze of the setting sun were now trans- 
formed into great, angry-looking, gray breakers! 
Night was fast coming on, and here he was, away 
off in the village, far from his home. Hurrying 
to one of the stores, he hastily bought the things 
for which his mother had sent him, paid for them, 
pocketed his change, and then started on his 
homeward journey. 

Out of the town he hurried, while the shadows 
grew deeper and deeper. Much he regretted dis- 
obeying his good mother, and loitering on the 
way; for he knew she would be greatly alarmed 
about him. Once outside of the town he thought 
he would cross the fields for a short cut, never 
once thinking of a certain three-cornered meadow 
he had to cross, and which some superstitious 
people said was haunted by the fairies, 

Never once did Jack think of this dreadful 
meadow till he found himself in it, and then, oh, 
how frightened he was! In his alarm he lost 
the pathway, and just then he thought he felt a 
spell come over him. Was it a fairy spell? Yes; 
it surely was! He felt his blood run cold and his 
hair stand on end, and he scarcely knew himself. 
Try as he would he could not find the stile to 
cross, for that was the only way to get out of the 
meadow. 

He was certain the fairies were near, and were 
leading him astray. Oh, if he could only hear 
his little dog Pompey bark! But no; Pompey 
was lying asleep on the rug at home, close to his 
dear mother’s feet. How he envied him that 
place! 

Poor Jack was in despair. It seemed to him 
that he would never be able to get out of that 
place. “Well,” he thought, “I will say all the 
prayers my mother taught me, and my little 
hymn too.” So he crossed his hands, and shut his 
eyes, and said his prayers and the hymn, — 


‘Now I lay me down to sleep; "? 


but, alas! the prayers and the hymn both failed 


to help him. Just then he remembered that old ~ 


Bill Brown, who said he had often seen the fairies, 
told him of how one Hallowe’en night they had 
led him astray; but that he had outwitted them 
by turning his coat inside out, and that broke the 
spell, and he found the right way. 

So Jack took courage, turned his coat, and in 
a minute he saw a light in his own house, and he 
was standing just beside the stile, too. He got 
safely across on the right track, and how he 
scampered home! He ran so fast that the clatter 
of his own feet sounded like a regiment of brown- 
ies at his heels. 

I’m sure his mother was scared whee he rushed 
into the house in such acondition. He had plunged 
in a mud hole and was all splattered over, and all 
he could gasp out was, “The fairies, the fai ies, 
Mother! they are after me! Quick, quick, throw 
salt out of the door!” He had heard his old 
friend say that the fairies could never cross a 
path where salt was strewn. 

Jack’s mother put her arms around her frightened 
little boy, and tried to soothe him. When he had 
somewhat recovered, he told her all his adventures 
in the town, his fright in the haunted meadow, 
and how he had outwitted the fairies by turning 
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his coat, and how he had then seen a light that 
guided him home. 

“My dear Jack,” said his mother, “there are 
no fairies in the meadows except those we take 
there in our minds; and as for the light, it was I 
who just at that moment placed it in the window 
to cheer my little son, who I knew was on his 
way home.” 

Jack could hardly be persuaded that the fai- 
ries had not chased him home; but he promised 
never to disobey his mother again, and after being 
fed and rested was sent to his little trundle-bed 
to dream all night of bag-pipes and fairies. 
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CHILDREN OF OTHER COUNTRIES. 
XII. 
BY CORA AGNES BENNESON. 


In my last number I told you about the Rus- 
sian children, whose customs are partly European 
and partly Asiatic. On reaching Turkey, I found 
myself again amidst Oriental ways of life. Many 
of the little girls on the street were closely veiled, 
so I could see only their eyes. The boys wore 
full, scarlet trousers, jackets trimmed, with gilt 
braid, red or yellow morocco slippers, and fezzes 
with silk tassels. Whether walking or riding, 
I had to turn out for the great yellow dogs lying 
in the streets. No one, not even the boys, would 
think of molesting them, because forbidden by 
the Mohammedan religion. Yet the dogs are 
covered with scratches, because they fight among 
themselves. They are the city scavengers of 
Constantinople. Each has his post, and if an- 
other attempts to occupy it he is worried without 
mercy. 

The children in Turkey carry rosaries of ninety- 
nine beads, which they slip through their fingers, 
saying for each bead, “ Allah,” —their name for 
God. Only boys go to school, and they sit in a 
semi-circle on the floor around the master, study- 
ing aloud, or copying passages from the Koran, 
their Bible. If there are idlers, he touches them 
up with the end of a long palm-stick, without 
rising from his seat. Sometimes I met the chil- 
dren in the shops buying confectionery, which is 
very nice in their country. Perhaps you have 
tasted “Turkish Delights,” which are sometimes 
sent to America, where we call them “Judy 
Paste.” 

When I think of the Greek children, there 
always comes to my memory a little boy whom 
I met on the shores of the Gulf of Corinth. He 
wore the Albanian costume, —a fluted, white 
cotton skirt reaching to his knees, leggins wound 
with bright ribbons, and an embroidered, sleeve- 
less jacket of dark blue over a white waist. He 
could not speak my language and I not much of 
his, but we had a merry time playing together in 
the sand. We piled our hands one above another 
and counted, he in Greek and I in English, while 
we kept drawing out the lowest and putting it on 
top. Faster and faster flew our hands, till we 
got so mixed up we could not count any more, 
and the game ended in shouts of laughter, — a 
language we both understood. 

The children of whom I have written thus far 
have customs unlike our own. In Germany, 
Austria, Denmark, Belgium, France, and Great 
Britain the people live so much as we do that 
I need speak only of the differences. 

An American baby if tied to a pillow with 
bands of ribbon, as many German babies are, 
would rebel and assert his right to “life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness.” Even ribbons very 
bright and bows very big would not compensate 
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for the loss of freedom.. Not many years after 
he is released from bondage, the German baby 
is sent to a kindergarten, where he learns to 
weave strips of colored paper, mould clay, draw 
pictures, and build with blocks. He plays 
games and sings with the other children, acting 
out the words of the songs. “ Kitchen-gardens”’ 
are provided for the little girls, where they cook 
on toy stoves, make tiny beds, and sweep with 
small brooms. The most interesting kindergarten 
I saw was in Vienna, Austria. 

In the German schools more time is devoted to 
music, gymnastics, and languages than in America. 
Great pains is taken with the education of boys; 
but the older girls do not have as good opportu- 
nities as with us. 

Christmas is a grand holiday in all Christian 
countries; in Germany the festivals are finest. 
A month before, the shops are loaded with the 
most attractive toys, and booths are set up, so 
filled with evergreens that some streets look as if 
a forest had suddenly sprung up in them. Every 
household expects to have its tree, even if there 
are no children to enjoy it. The branches are 
hung with glittering stars, balls, and streamers, 
lighted with candles and strewn with patches of 
white cotton to represent snow. Sometimes there 
is an image of the Christ-child at the top. The 
presents are not put on the tree, but on tables 
near. In Belgium the gifts are often hidden in 
turnips, cabbages, pumpkins, or queer-looking 
parcels, so that the children have great fun hunt- 
ing for them. 

On the farms in Denmark the animals have 
extra rations on Christmas Day, and there is a 
popular story that at twelve o’clock Christmas 
Kve all the cattle sit up in their stalls to greet 
the coming morn, This is the country, you know, 
of Hans Christian Anderson, who wrote the fa- 
mous fairy tales. One of the public parks near 
Copenhagen contains a statue of him. 

In France I often met the boys riding to school 
in wagonettes, which went from house to house 
collecting them. Once I came across a regiment 
of little fellows marching very sedately in uni- 
form. They kept step finely, holding their guns 
like well-trained soldiers, till the order was given 
to disband, when their dignity vanished in a 
twinkling, and they fell to turning somersaults 
and wrestling in a boy-fashion that made all the 
bystanders laugh at the sudden change in their 
deportment. In the public parks of Paris I 
watched the children chasing one another and 
calling out ‘‘ Je vous attrape,’’ —‘“I catch you” 
They are taught to be very polite. 

English children play nearly all the games 
we do, though they have not so much coasting 
and skating. They are especially fond of cricket 
and hare-and-hounds. The latter is a delightful 
sport on a fine, autumn day. The lads who are 
chosen for hares are given the start, with a bag 
containing bits of paper which they scatter for 
scent, as they run. The rest of the boys follow 
as a pack of hounds in full ery, up hill and down, 
across meadows and through lanes, sometimes 
losing sight of the hares when they hide, but 
keeping up the pursuit till the bag is found, left 
to show where they turned homeward. Then 
the hounds separate, and there is a race to see 
which can get to the starting-place first. 

The English children do not celebrate the Fourth 
of July and Thanksgiving Day as we do, but 
they enjoy the illuminations on the queen’s birth- 
day, and have fire-crackers and rockets on Guy 
Fawke’s day, the 5th of November. 

In Scotland and Ireland, “ Hallowe’en” is full 
of mystery. Fortunes are told by dropping 
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melted lead into water; some one is blindfolded 
and led to three saucers, containing respectively 
a ring, money, and water, from which he chooses 
marriage, riches, or misery; two chestnuts are 
named, and roasted side by side on the hearth to 
see if they will pop apart or remain together; 
attempts are made to go upstairs backward hold- 
ing a mirror; and sometimes a company “ bob ” 
for apples in a tub of water, leaning over the rim 
and trying to catch them with the teeth. 

On May 1, the chimney-sweeps of London 
have a procession called “ Jack-in-the-Green.” 
They march with music and have in their midst 
a bower of green boughs, which nearly. conceals 
the boy who carries it. Afterwards they enjoy 
a grand dinner, which was first given them by a 
wealthy lady whose own little boy had been 
stolen and was found among the chimney-sweeps. 

I shall never forget the first children I met 
when I landed in England, —a little girl and her 
baby brother, whom she was drawing in his 
carriage. 

“ Aleck, you are a bad boy,” she said; for he 
had kicked the blankets from his rosy feet. 

“Yeth,” he lisped with the sweetest smile, 
“T knows I is.” 

This was not very good English, but it was the 
first I had heard for many months, and it sounded 
like music to my ears. The little girl looked at 
me with a pleased and proud expression, as if to 
ask, — 

“Ts n’t this the most remarkable little boy you 
ever saw?’ and I think perhaps he was. 

THE END. 


A LITTLE BOY WHO WAS LOOKING 
FOR JESUS. 
BY JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


[This beautiful parable was originally told by Dr. 
Clarke to his congregation at the close of a sermon on 
“The religion proper for children’? and was published 
in the Daysprine of February, 1884. We have often 
had inquiries for it from teachers and parents, and are 
glad to print it in Every OrnEer SunDAy. —Ep1ror. ] 

] HERE was once a little boy who read in 
“ his Testament the stories about Jesus; 

and as little children think that every- 
thing they read is near by, he supposed that 
Jesus and his disciples were living near by, in the 
same town or the next, and he thought he would 
like to go and find Jesus; and ask him whether he 
might not stay with him awhile, and be one of his 
scholars. So one morning he got up early and set 
out on his journey before any one elsé was up. 
He left a little note on the table for his father 
and mother, which was this: — 

DEAR PAPA AND Mamma,—I am going to find Jesus. 
I wish to be one of his disciples, with Peter and James 
and John. Iam very little, but I can do something. I 
can bring him water when he is thirsty, and wash his 
feet when he is tired with walking, and by-and-by I will 
come home and tell you all about it. CHARLEY. 


So Charley set out very bright and fresh. He 
had an idea, as little children have, that the world 
is only a few miles across, and that everything is 
close by; so he thought he would meet some one 
soon who would tell him where Jesus was. But 
after walking for an hour or so he began to get 
tired and wanted his breakfast. He went straight 
into a house and sat down. Now, in this house 
there lived a very old man and woman who had 
no children. When they saw this little curly- 
headed boy coming in, they said, “What do you 
want, my son?” And he told them he wanted 
some bread and milk for breakfast. They gladly 
gaye it to him; and while he was eating it, he 
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told them how he was going to find Jesus, and 
asked them if they could tell him where Jesus and 
his disciples were to-day. The old man and 
woman were astonished at this question, and said, 
“My dear child, we do not know.” So he 
thanked them for his breakfast, and they gave 
him a piece of bread to take with him, and he 
went away. Then the old man and woman said 
to each other, “Is it not strange that this little 
boy should be trying to find Jesus, and we have 
never tried to be Christians all our lives?” So 
they resolved they would begin then to be Chris- 
tians, and they knelt down and prayed God to 
make them so, and they felt very happy. 

So the little boy went on, and came to where 
two men were sitting and disputing. One was an 
infidel, and did not believe in Jesus Christ at all. 
The other was a Christian, but he was a hard sort 
of a Christian, who could argue for Christ; but 
he did it as if he were scolding. ‘The little boy 
stopped to listen, and presently went up and said, 
‘If this man wants to know Christ, don’t wait 
here talking and scolding, but come help me to 
find him, for I am looking for him too.” Then 
he took them each by the hand and led them 
along, and they stopped arguing, curious to see 
where he was going; and they went along to- 
gether. 

Presently they came to where some one was 
lying on the ground groaning with pain. Then 
the little boy said, “ Oh, now we shall find Jesus, 
for he always goes where people are sick; he ‘will 
come here presently. Let us sit down by the 
sick man and nurse him and make him comforta- 
ble, and Jesus will come here directly.”” So they 
sat down and nursed the sick man, till at last he 
felt better and got up and went away thanking 
them: But no Jesus came, and the little boy be- 
gan to be discouraged. 

However, he got up and said, “ Let us go and 
look farther; for he said, ‘Seek, and ye shall 
find.’” But the two men said, ‘‘ No, little boy, 
we will go no farther, for we know how to find 
him now. We see that Jesus is not to be found 
in disputing, but by following him. Good-by 
little boy ; you have done us a great deal of good.” 

Then the little fellow journeyed on till he came 
to where a poor beggar sat on the ground, and he 
asked the little boy for bread. Charley took the 
piece he had saved in the morning, and broke it 
in two and gave the beggar half and said, “ ‘Take 
this and eat in the name’of Christ, and I will eat 
the rest.” And the beggar said, “Dear little 
boy, this is the first time I have eaten the Lord’s 
Supper for fifty years.” 

So night came on and the little boy began to be 
frightened. But the beggar asked him who he 
was and where he lived, and he told the whole 
story. Then the beggar got up and went with 
him, and showed him the way home. And his 
father and mother, who had been looking for him 
all day, were very glad and said, “We have 
sought you all day.”? But he said, “Why so? I 
have been looking for Jesus.” Then he went in- 
to his little bed and went to sleep. 

And he dreamed, and behold! Jesus came to 
him and said, “My dear little boy, you have 
looked for me all day, and I have been near you 
all the time. Iwas with you when you went to 
look for me, and when you went to see the old 
man and woman, and the two arguers, and the 
sick man, and the beggar; and you have led me to 
all of them. The old man and woman will now 
be my disciples; the two arguers have left off dis- 
puting, and have begun to do good works; the 
sick man blesses God for the charity of his fellow- 
men, and the old beggar feels that he is not alone 
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in the world. Go on, little boy, and always do 
so, and I shall always be with you. Though 
you cannot see me, you shall feel me in your 
heart.” 


FLOWER CLUSTERS. 
BY CORA E. PEASE. 


UNT ALLIE said that the pussy- 
willows in a vase on the mantel re- 
minded her of the funny notion the 
children used to have about them. 

“What was it?” and “ Do tell 
us!” cried the children eagerly; for they were 
ever ready for a story, and Aunt Allie always 

remembered the funny things they said and did 

when they were little. 

“Well,’? Aunt Allie began, “you remember 
that every spring Old Daisy used to have seven 
baby kitties, all gray just like herself. After a 
few days they would all be gone but two, and 
you never could tell what became of them.” 

“Yes, we remember.” 

“One day, Rufie, soon after five of Daisy’s 
kittens were missing, you took Ethel out by the 
swamp to get some pussy-willows. You found 
some beautiful, silvery-gray, furry catkins, and 
little sister admired them very much; but she 
looked very thoughtful for a long time. 

“ At last she said, ‘I know now, Rufie, what 
Daisy does with the baby kitties she doesn’t 
want. She carries them out to the swamp and 
leaves them there, and they climb up on the 
willow-trees and grow into little pussy-willows. 
Then when Daisy wants more baby kitties, she 
goes out there and gets some pussy-willows off 
the trees and makes them into live kitties again. 
But I don’t see why she always gets more than 
she can take care of, and has to carry some back 
again every time,’ she thoughtfully added. 

“ Rufie, Ethel really made you believe this 
story, and you both took solid comfort in it for 
a long time.” 

Rufie is now fourteen and Ethel eleven, and 
they laughed heartily over the story they believed 
so confidently only six years ago. 

Ethel pondered again over the pussy-willows, 
and after a few moments said, “ Peterkin means 
little Peter, doesn’t it? So catkin must mean 
little cat; and whoever named these flowers éat- 
kins, must have done so because he thought they 
looked like kittens. And every one would not 
call the willow catkins pussy-willows if they did 
not look so much like little pussy-cats. I don’t 
see why you should laugh at me for thinking the 
pussy-willows could be changed into kittens, for 
any little girl might have thought so.” 

“The catkins of the alders and birches,” said 
Aunt Allie, ‘‘are not so much like pussies as 
those of the willows and poplars. The alders, 
birches, and a few other trees and shrubs have 
their tiny flowers similarly crowded on a scaly 
stem, and therefore are catkins without the furry 
look.” 

Aunt Allie then told the children that she 
knew a little girl who picked the flower clusters 
of the caraway plant and used them for her doll’s 
sunshades and umbrellas. “Perhaps that child 
does not know that she is really using one kind 
of umbrellas,’’ she said. 

Rufie exclaimed, “Why flowers are not um- 
brellas! ” : 

“Yes,’’ answered their aunt, “when flowers 
grow upon little stems all around one part of the 
stalk like the rays of an umbrella about its handle, 
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such clusters are called umbels, because they are 
shaped like umbrellas.” 

“ Parsnips and carrots blossom that way,’’ said 
Ethel. 

“So do the milkweeds,’”? added Aunt Allie; 
“and if you notice the flowers this summer, per- 
haps you can find other umbrella plants. 

‘You can easily see why little flowers in very 
close clusters, like clover, thistles, and the button- 
bush, should be called heads. Also it is plain 
why those growing closely around a long stalk, 
like mullein and plantain, should be named spikes; 
but can you tell me why flowers growing more 
loosely on the stalk, like the blossoms of choke- 
cherries, currants, and_lilies-of-the-valley, are 
called racemes?” 

“ You will have to tell us,” said the children. 

“Bring me big brother’s Latin Lexicon, and 
we will see if we can find the meaning of the 
name in that, for when scientists cannot find 
names among common things they go to the 
Greek or Latin dictionary; so we will hunt there 
for raceme. 

“When botanists find new flowers they often 
name them for people or places. A great many 
are named for Greek gods and goddesses, and 
there are a number of pretty stories for you to 
learn about them sometime. 

“The gerardias so common in the fall were 
named for a celebrated English botanist, Gerarde. 
He lived a great many years ago, before so much 
was known about plants, and he wrote a botany 
almost as large as the big dictionary. It told 
many curious things about flowers that no one 
believes nowadays, and many things, too, that 
are just as true to-day as when he wrote them. 
Besides describing the plants, he told how to use 
them for food and medicine. The book is quite 
rare, but I hope you will find it in some library 
when you get older, and read its queer old 
stories. 

“Here is the Latin Lexicon. Now let us see 
if we can find why certain flower clusters are 
called racemes. Look along in the words begin- 
ning with r-a-c.”” 

“Here it is!” exclaimed Rufie, ‘‘ Racemus, 
which means the stalk of a cluster of grapes. 
Then, too, it says it means a bunch of berries, 
and a cluster of grapes.” 

“Yes,” said Aunt Allie, “raceme must come 
from that Latin word racemus; but botanists 
apply it to loose clusters like currants, rather 
than to the large, close bunches of grapes. They 
have another name for flowers growing like lilacs, 
grape blossoms, and horse chestnuts; but racemes, 
spikes, heads, umbels, and catkins are enough 
names to learn in one day. See if you can find 
the botanical name given to the lilac or grape 
clusters, and tell me some other time.” 


A DOG AND ITS MASTER’S BOOTS. — 

A CLERGYMAN once had occasion to leave England 
for a considerable time, and entrusted a dog to the 
care of a friend during his absence. Two years 
afterwards he returned, and reached his friend’s 
house late at night. Next morning he was roused 
by the dog bursting into his bedroom, and jumping 
on him with every sign of intense joy. Puzzled as 
to the creature’s knowing he had come back, he 
asked a man-servant if he could explain the mat- 
ter. It then appeared that as this servant was 
cleaning the clergyman’s boots the dog recognized 
them, and grew very excited. It was impossible 
to quiet the animal, but when it saw where the 
boots were being taken it followed the servant 
and dashed into the room with him, as already 
related, — Little Folks, 
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> Our Letter-ddox, 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No. 21. 


Enigma LXXVI. Edith Anderson. 

Enigma LXXVII. The Youth’s Companion. 
Enigma LXXVIII. Winchendon. 

Enigma LXXIX. Lexington. 

Charade. Memnon. 


For Voungest Weavers. 


BRAVE PEGGY. 
BY HELEN LOUISE TOWNE. 


WISH you could see 
our Peggy. She is 
a wee bit of a girl, 
with great wonder- 
ful blue eyes, ‘and 
little curls all over 
her pretty head, 
where the sunbeams 
have somehow been 
caught and tangled. 
Her mouth is the 
dearest mouth. in 

the world,— rosy and sweet, with a trick 

of dimpling into smiles till you can count 
the little white teeth within. 

She has, oh, so many names! There is 
‘* Roslein ;” that is what papa calls her, 
and it means rosebud. She is mamma’s 
‘¢ Heartsease” and ‘‘ Merry Sunshine ;” and 
dear old grandmother. always beams over 
her spectacles when she says “ Marguerite.” 
But it was Cousin Jack who first christened 
her Peggy, — Cousin Jack who perches her 
upon his shoulder, while he tells her stories 
or sings funny songs. 

Qne day he sang her a song “about pretty 
Peggy, whose sweetheart was a sailor-boy, 
that made her laugh; and she begged him 
to sing it over and over. After that he al- 
ways called her ‘‘ pretty Peggy,” and said 
she should be Azs sweetheart. 

Something new has come to our house; 
something warm and pink and soft; some- 
thing that cries. Can you guess what it is? 
Yes; a real live baby-boy. 

Peggy is delighted with the baby brother. 
She thinks he is nicer than any of her dolls, 
for they can only cry when you pull a string. 
She is so careful that Nurse often puts him 
in her lap, as she sits in her own little chair. 

Every night when the playthings have 
been put away, my wee girlie creeps into 
my arms, and we sit before the western 
window together, watching the great red 
sun go to bed. It is our story time; and I 
think we both love this quiet hour best of 
all hours in the long day. 

Last night she asked for the ‘‘ dyke story ” 
once more. I have told it over and over 
again, but she is never tired of hearing it. 
You all read the story once, in this very 
Every Orner Sunpay. How in the country 
called Holland the men build thick walls 
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of earth, or dykes, to keep the hungry sea 
from rushing in all over the beautiful green 
meadows. And once a little boy found a 
tiny stream of water creeping through a 
crack in the dyke. He knew that if some 
one did not mend the place at once, the 
little stveam would soon be a great stream, 
till at last the dyke would crumble away, 
and all the country be covered by the water. 

He called aloud, but there was no one to 
hear him, and he found he must mend the 
leak himself. So he said a little prayer, 
and asked God to help him; then he lay 
down, and covered the hole with his body. 
There he stayed all the long night, though 
he was cold and hungry and a little fright- 
ened, till his father and the neighbors came 
to search for him. 

They carried him home upon their should- 
ers, when they had mended the dyke; and 
all the people shouted, ‘‘ Hurrah! Hurrah 
for the little boy who saved the country! 
Hurrah for the brave boy!” 

Peggy gave a sigh when the story was 
finished. - 

“‘T fink he was a very nice boy, movver 
dear,” she said wistfully. ‘‘I wish I could 
be so brave as vat.” 

And now [I am going to tell you why I 
called her ‘‘ brave Peggy.” 

In the morning I was lying on the sofa, 
and Peggy sat by the fire in her little rock- 
ing-chair, holding the baby; for nurse had 
stepped downstairs for a minute. There 
she sat, like a real little mother, crooning 
a lullaby-song Cousin Jack had taught her. 

Suddenly she rocked too far; there was a 
crash, and — down came baby, Peggy, and 
all! She might have saved herself a dread- 
ful bump if she had let go the baby; and 
for a moment I thought she had. But, no! 
the brave little woman. held fast, and her 
own curly head received the cruel blow. 

I jumped to pick them up; but that 
baby only blinked contentedly, as if to say, 
‘¢ What’s all this fuss about?” So I handed 


him over to Nurse, who had reappeared, ~ 


and lifted poor Peggy. 

The tears were beginning to roll down 
Peggy’s cheeks, and an ugly lump was 
swelling rapidly on the back of her golden 
head. 

‘¢My brave daughter! my brave little 
child!” I said, as I kissed the place again 
and again. 

As I bathed the spot with arnica, Peggy 
looked up at me suddenly, smiling through 
her tears. 

‘¢ Why for did you say it?” 

‘¢ Say what, dear?” I asked. 

‘‘You called me brave child like the men 
did the little boy in the story. He took 
care of the whole country, and I only kept 
my bruvver from getting hurted.” 

‘* Yes, dear,” I answered; ‘‘ but I think 
you were just as brave, for you saved the 
baby when you knew it would hurt you. 
You both did your duty, dear. Was n’t it 
brave, my little daughter? ” 


I saw the dimples creeping out again. 

*¢ Well, I guess I holded on oorful tight, 
and it hurted lots, muvver dear; but you 
said brave little daughter, to me, just that 
way, you know, and it hasn’t hurted a 
speck since.” 

Dear little girl! Don’t you think she was 
‘‘brave Peggy”? 


MAMMA’S GIFT. 


BY C. A. H. 


SINE day Lucy and May were out 


y 


playing in the garden. They 
had been very happy together 
all the morning, keeping house 
with their dollies, and going to 
visit each other; but at last they began to 
feel quite tired and hungry, and sat down 
under a tree to rest. Presently, down fell 
a fine ripe peach on the ground. 

May ran and picked it up. 
a lovely peach!” she cried. 
it?” 

‘¢ No,” said Lucy ; 
hungry.” 

“So am I,” said May. ‘* You can eat 
half, and I’ll eat half, if you like.” 

But Lucy would n’t; and, I am sorry to 
say, both little girls frowned so they looked 
quite cross. But presently a smile came on 
May’s face to chase away the frown, and 
she said, ‘‘ Let’s carry the peach in for 
Mamma to eat; it is such a nice one.” 

Then Lucy smiled too; and the little girls 
ran away to find Mamma, who was much 
pleased with her gift. Now, wasn’t that 
the best way to do? 


‘“¢Oh, what 
‘¢ Can I have 


‘¢ T want it, I’m so 


CROPPLECROWN’S BABY. 


BY ANNIE J. HANDY. 


gee] LD Cropplecrown was a proud 
| and happy mother. Surely 
no other hen had ever had 
ten such wonderful chickens 
before ; and then her coop 
aes: was in such a_ pleasant 
place, — just in the shade of the grape-vine, 
where she had the sun in the morning when 
the grass was wet with dew, and the long 
cool shadows in the warm afternoons. 

All went well with this happy family until 
one warm summer day. We were upstairs 
after dinner, when suddenly we heard such 
a loud and dreadful screaming from the 
yard that we hurried out in dismay. It 
was Cropplecrown’s voice, but what could 
be the matter? It was easy to see the trouble 
when we reached the place, however. 

All the chickens were safely sheltered ex- 
cept one, and she, poor thing, was lying 
stretched out along the slats of the coop, 
struggling as hard as she could to get away 
from a big rat that had hold of one of her 
feet. Poor Cropplecrown could see the rat, 
but could not reach him or do anything to 
help but scream as loudly as possible. 
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Master Rat was so sure that he had the 
chicken that he paid no attention to us, 
and kept his hold until one of us took the 
chicken in her hands and really pulled it 
away from him, when he slunk off into the 
grass. The poor little chicken was badly 
frightened, as well she might be; and the 
foot which the rat had held was twisted out 
of shape. We gave her back to her mother, 
feeling very doubtful about her living, for 
hens and chickens are often very unkind 
when one of their number is sick, and make 
it worse by pushing it about and picking it 
with their bills. ' 

When we looked the next morning, how- 
ever, the invalid was hopping about the 
coop very lame, but as ready for her break- 
fast as the other chickens ; and her brothers 
and sisters did not seem to be troubling her. 
A little later in the season, Cropplecrown 
was allowed to roam about with her chil- 
dren, and it was then that we gave this 
little cripple the name of the Baby. She 
could not go as fast as the others, and soon 
grew tired. When she felt in need of rest 
she sat down in the grass wherever she 
happened to be and gave the most dismal 
little “‘ peep.” Her mother would then run 
to find her, and sit down herself, when the 
Baby would clamber up on her mother’s 
back, bury her cold little feet in the soft 
warm feathers, and rest as comfortably as 
you please while the other chickens wan- 
dered around by themselves. 

If Cropplecrown moved before Baby was 
ready to go, she would give another “peep” 
as doleful as the first one, and her mother 
would settle back into the grass again to 
wait until the Baby was quite rested. When 
that time came, she slid down the shiny 
feathers to the ground ; Cropplecrown shook 
herself, and they all went on again. 

It would sometimes happen that two of 
the chickens would get hold of the same 
worm. If one of the two was the Baby, 
the other immediately let go and gave up 
the feast to her lame sister. I am afraid 
the Baby grew rather selfish, and took ad- 
vantage of the kindness of her brothers and 
sisters sometimes. I think I have known 
her to give that doleful little “peep” of 
hers when one of the other chickens found 
a particularly nice and tender grasshopper 
that she thought she would like to eat. If 
she did sometimes claim things in this way 
that were not hers at all, the others made no 
complaint and always let her have every- 
thihg that she “peeped” for. 

By-and-by, Cropplecrown’s family all grew 
up to be hens and roosters themselves, 
but even then the Baby’s rights and _privi- 
leges were respected. She always had the 
first chance at the dish of corn or the pan 
of water, and the best place everywhere ; 
and she had these without any pushing or 
quarrelling, because all the rest made way 
for her as something that they had to do, 
of course. 


Who taught these chickens to be so po- 
lite and generous to their little lame sister? 
Cropplecrown? But then who taught her 
not to be cross to the sick chicken as most 
mother hens are? However she learned 
all this, the story is true; for I have seen all 
the things that I have told you. 


THE FAIRY’S GIFT. 
BY CupAai Ds 


ies NCE upon a time there 
) lived in a little brown 
cottage on the edge of 
a great wood, a poor 
old woman and _ her 
little granddaughter. 

Little Gretchen was some- 
times hungry; for though the 
grandmother sat all day long 
knitting socks to sell, often 
there was not any money to buy 
bread. But she was a good 
little girl, and helped her grand- 
mother all she could. She 
picked the berries that grew on the sunny 
slopes, and as she had no playmates, she 
made friends of the flowers. She knew 
where each kind grew, and rejoiced over 
each new leaf and bud she found on her 
favorites. One warm day Gretchen had 
wandered a long time in the woods hunt- 
ing for berries ; and at last, with her basket 
only half full, she had thrown herself down 
on the soft moss under a tree to rest. Pres- 
ently she saw coming toward her a poor 
old woman leaning on a stick. She looked 
so tired and feeble that Gretchen sprang up 
to run and help her. 

‘“‘T am going to see my son who is 
very sick, and have come a long way,” said 
the old woman, as she sat down beside 
Gretchen. ‘‘ Will you kindly, child, give 
me a few of your berries to eat, for I am 
very hungry,” she asked presently. 

Poor little Gretchen, she had been so far 
to find the few berries ; and if she gave them 
away they would not have any supper. 
Still, as she looked at the poor old woman, 
she thought she could find perhaps a few 
for the grandmother; and she would n’t 
mind very much going without any supper. 
So she passed the basket to the old woman, 
who ate them, thanked her kindly, and 
presently rose to goon. Gretchen took her 
empty basket, and again started to hunt for 
berries, but not one could she find; and at 
last, as the sun was sinking behind the tall 
tree-tops, she turned toward home. At 
every step she took, her basket grew heav- 
ier, until, when she reached the little brown 
cottage, she could hardly carry it. 

‘What have you in the basket, child, 
that is so heavy?” asked her grandmother.” 

‘¢ Nothing,” said Gretchen, ‘‘ an old wo- 
man who was very hungry asked me for 
my berries, and I could not find any more.” 
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But as she lifted the cover of the basket, 
she found what had made it so heavy; for 
it was filled with gold-pieces, so that they 
could buy bread to eat for a long time. 

‘¢ Ah, little Gretchen!” said the grand- 
mother, ‘‘some good fairy tried to see if 
your heart was kind and true; and that is 
better than-many baskets full of gold.” 


THE BRAVE LITTLE SEED. 


BY COUSIN IDA. 
(NE warm spring morning three 
j| little seeds waked up from their 
\ #4; long winter’s sleep, and found 
= #1 themselves under some stones 
and rubbish. 

‘¢Oh, dear!” said one. ‘* Why wasn’t 
I planted in some warm, soft earth where 
the sun and rain would help me grow into 
a plant, with glossy leaves and _ beautiful 
flowers, that every one would admire?” 

.*¢ Well,” grumbled another not far away, 
‘¢T suppose we shall have to stay here in 
this horrid rubbish heap until we dry up, 
or mould; for I am sure that I can never 
grow with all these stones over me.” 

‘* Tt will be pretty hard work I think to 
grow here, but I am going to try,” said the 
last little seed. 

But the others laughed at her, and said, 
‘¢ It won’t do any good, we know, to try ; you 
might as well lie still.” 

But the brave little seed tried and tried 
to grow, and slowly pushed its way up 
among the stones and rubbish, into the 
warm sunshine and soft air. At last, in 
the summer time, its stalks were covered 
with such lovely flowers that people stopped 
to admire them. 

One day some one came and said, ‘* You 
brave little seed, to grow and blossom in 
this old rubbish heap!” and stooping down, 
she carefully dug it up, and planted it in 
the sunniest spot in the garden. 

Don’t you suppose the other little seeds 
wished they had tried too? 


PELTING GRANDMA. 
BY HAs’ @: 


Four wee children laughing low. 
Hair a-tumble, cheeks aglow. 
Now some mischief ’s up, — Halloa! 


See them come with stealthy tread; 
Grandma’s cap on Mabel’s head, 
Grandma’s spectacles on Fred. 


And what is it Grace and May 
Have so slyly hid away 
Underneath their aprons, pray? 


Straight for Grandma’s room they run; 
Come, we ’ll go and see the fun. 
Why, what underneath the sun! 


They are pelting Grandma there ; 
Roses, roses round her chair. 


What says she?— ‘‘ Well I declare! ”’ 
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Ceachers’ Department. 


UNUSED AGENCIES IN THE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


Tuts was the subject of a very suggestive address 
given at the June session of the Norfolk Conference 
by Rev. F. B. Mott, of Salem, Mass. 

Mr. Mott classified these agencies as follows: 
(1) Those which are connected with personal quali- 
ties; (2) Those which belong to the Sunday-school 
itself; (8) Those which belong to the church; and 
(4) Denominational influences. The speaker said 
that around the Sunday-school was an environment, 
so to speak, of unused wealth, executive ability, 
spiritual experience, and literary power. The prob- 
lem is, how to utilize these agencies. The Sunday- 
school needs more money. Often its meeting-place 
is the cheerless basement of the church building; 
whereas it should have a pleasant, properly deco- 
rated, and thoroughly suitable set of rooms for its 
general exercises and elass recitations. Then the 
school often fails to enlist the best executive talent 
in the parish; it frequently needs enrichment from 
the contact of the most spiritually minded men and 
women in the church; and it could often employ to 
great advantage good literary culture and taste, 
especially in the direction of the Sunday-school 
library. Now, if we would secure the help of these 
agencies, we must stop talking about the need of 
keeping up the Sunday-school on the ground that 
other churches have it, and that we must be like 
them, or because it is the nursery or feeder of the 
church. We must emphasize its higher purpose. 
The Sunday-school has the same aim as the church, 
—to surround the growing character with elevating 
influences, to educe the divine, to hold up the stand- 
ard of the Christ-like life. Present continually this 
higher aim of the Sunday-school, and in time you 
may hope to enlist in its service the unused agencies 
that are all about it. 

Then we fail to employ in the school itself means 
which are at hand for improving its work. There 
should be a common purpose in every school, — some- 
thing to be repeated from Sunday to Sunday by 
the whole school, and consistently lived up to. The 
studies should be graded. A certain definite work 
should be undertaken; and so far as the pupils 
finish this work in the respective grades they should 
receive some visible token of recognition for what 
they have accomplished. Mr. Mott liked the “ seal- 
grade system” in use in his own Sunday-school. 
[This system has been fully described in previous 
numbers of Every Orner Sunpay. The seal- 
grade card-certificates are kept on sale by the 
Unitarian Sunday-School Society.] 

In continuing, the speaker declared the present 
relation between the Sunday-school and the church 
to be unsatisfactory. There should be but one 
organization, and all the affairs of the school should 
be directed and administered by the parish. Finally, 
our Sunday-schools should put themselves into 
organic relations with the Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society. Send delegate members to its meetings, 
and have reports made by these delegates on their 
return. They should also freely use all the helps 
and advantages which that Society, with its rich 
stores of appliances, can offer. 

Rev. H. G. Spaulding, being called upon to follow 
Mr. Mott, said that he feared that in some schools 
teaching was an “‘unused agency.” Hearing the 
lesson, as this is often done, is very far from good 
teaching. The Sunday-school teacher is, in a cer- 
tain sense, a pastor; but let her beware of what 
may be called preachy talk to her pupils. A word 
of counsel fitly spoken has a mighty influence for 
good; but it all depends on the counsel being fitly 
— that is, wisely — offered. Let it come in con- 
nection with the history, the parable, the bio- 
graphic incident, or the “ prophet’s burning word,” 
which is the subject of the lesson. Then do not 
mnistake lecturing for teaching. “Little pitchers 
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have large ears,” and will apparently hold a good 
deal of talk; but where the teacher does nothing 
but talk, her words will have little effect. The true 
method of teaching is the old Socratic way of con- 
versation and probing questions that test the listen- 
er’s real knowledge of the subject. Hearing the 
pupils recite printed answers to printed questions is 
no substitute for teaching. We teach a child when 
we so present the truth that he grasps it by the 
active exercise of his own faculties. We are suc- 
cessful teachers of the young when we rouse and 
hold their attention, until by putting forth their own 
powers they make their own the truths we seek to 
impart. Such teaching means skilful questioning, 
the use of apt illustrations, — illustrations that are 
not over the heads but exactly up to the eyes of -the 
pupils. It calls for enthusiasm, for a loving tact, 
for an unwearied patience. The born teachers are 
always few; but there should be in all the churches 
enough men and women competent to make them- 
selves good Sunday-school teachers. Moral quali- 
ties are as necessary as intellectual for this kind of 
work. It would be well if we had Sunday-school 
normal institutions for the training of teachers. 
But after all it is not so much a knowledge of psy- 
chology or of theology that is needed, as it is the 
art of “founding” our young people in the princi- 
ples of religion and morality. This art may be 
acquired by the majority of those who enter upon 
the office of Sunday-school teacher; and they may 
learn how to make the truths they are to teach 
intelligible, interesting, and inspiring to their pupils. 
It will demand labor as well as consecration. It 
will require of the teacher an acquaintance with the 
aptitudes of her pupils as well as a knowledge of 
the lesson-subject. 

Mr. Spaulding further elucidated this topic by 
reference to suggestive incidents in Sunday-school 
recitations. In closing, he said that other unused 
agencies which had not been referred to were the 
co-operation of parents and that general interest in 
the work of the school on the part of the entire 
congregation, without which no great improvement 
in present conditions could be expected. 


THE TRUE RELIGION OF CHILDREN. 


On page 171 we reprint the beautiful parable by 
Dr. James Freeman Clarke on “ A Child who was 
looking for Jesus.”” This parable was given at the 
close of a sermon in which Dr. Clarke had spoken 
on “the religion proper for children.” The follow- 
ing extract from the sermon will show what this 
great teacher thought about religion and childhood: 

“T would not say much to children about their 
being sinners, nor would I say much to them about 
becoming saints. Juvenile saints, as we read of 
them in tracts and Sunday-school books, are not 
attractive characters. Children who are sweet and 
kind and happy; who are faithful in their work, 
and who enjoy: their play ; who would scorn to tell 
a lie, and abhor everything mean or dishonorable or 
cruel; who love to kiss their mother and sit on 
their father’s knee, — these are the children whom 
the Almighty loves to see; these are the sort of 
children Jesus took in his arms and blessed. Of 
such is the kingdom of heaven. This is the true 
religion of children. Let them feel that God loves 
them all the time, and not merely when they are 
saying their prayers and singing hymns; that he 
loves to have them simple, natural, childlike, and 
not trying to become like the saints in the story- 
books, clothing themselves with an unnatural and 
artificial piety.” 


MR. LYON’S “STUDY OF THE SECTS.” 


Tus new manual is rapidly winning its way to 
popular favor. To enable Sunday-schools to pur- 
chase it in quantities for class use, the price per 
dozen has been fixed at $5.00; single copies, fifty 
cents. Address the Unitarian Sunday-School So- 
ciety, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


From a notice of the book in the “Boston Tran- 
script ” we make the following extract :— 


‘We have seldom seen a volume so small which con- 
tained so much. Every sentence of it demanded, and 
has evidently received, careful research; and every page 
is an epitome of a knowledge only to be acquired by the 
careful reading of many volumes. But this work is 
more than correct and thorough; it adds to these essential 
qualities that of readableness. Compendious as it is, it 
is not, as such books are apt to be, dry. Its arrangement 
is clear and natural. It leads on so artistically from one 
phase of the subject to the other, it places it in such a 
luminous way before the reader, that at the close he is 
conscious that he has attained to a complete view of the 
varied forms of Christianity and their relations to one 
another. The style of the work is unpretentious, simple, 
direct, and often telling in its characteristics. Yet while 
the author gives a colorless and exact statement of the 
doctrines of other bodies in one portion of his book, he 
also gives in addition, and in different type, a brief 
statement of what in these doctrines commends itself, 
and what does not, to the Liberal Christian. But this is 
not done in a disputatious spirit, nor in a way to dis- 
parage what may be very precious to others, but with the 
simple determination to lead the religious inquirer to a 
better view of the whole situation. To all alike this 
interesting book must prove not only a source of intel- 
lectual instruction, but a guide to a spirit of true charity.” 


THE WEIRS MEETING. 


We hope many of our Sunday-school workers in 
northern New England will attend the Sunday- 
School session of the Grove Meeting, at Weirs, N.H., 
Tuesday afternoon, July 28. Rev. H. G. Spaulding 
will speak on “ Some needed Improvements in Sun- 
day-school teaching ;”’ Miss Kate L. Brown will give 
an illustrated primary class exercise; and. other 
speakers will address the meeting. 


CLOSE OF THE VOLUME. 


Wiru this number the sixth volume of our paper ends. 
Like the Sunday-schools which it serves, EVERY OTHER 
SunpAY now takes its annual vacation. The Editor 
wishes his readers one and all a pleasant summer. 


DELINQUENT SUBSCRIBERS. 


Ir there are any delinquents who have not paid for this 
volume of Every OTHER SuNDAY, they will, of course, 
send at once what is due. 


VOLUME SEVEN OF EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 


Tue first number of the seventh volume of our paper 
will bear the date of September 13. 

The volume will contain twenty-two numbers. It 
will be the Editor’s aim to maintain the present high 
standard of the paper, and if possiblé to advance to 
greater excellence. 


BOUND VOLUMES OF EVERY OTHER 
SUNDAY. 

WE have on hand a few bound copies of Vols. I., II., 
Ifl., [V.,and V. Vol. VI., handsomely bound in cloth, 
will soon be ready. The price of any one of these vol- 
umes is 75 cents. Sent, post-free, on receipt of the 
price. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 


The uniform subscription price of Every OTHER 
Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers residing 
in the Boston postal district must send twenty cents 
additional for postage. All members of Sunday-schools 
who subscribe for the paper, will receive their copies in 
the package sent to their schools. 
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